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The educational value and significance of play in modern 
life needs no justification — "The more play, the more man." Ex- 
perts from every profession contribute facts proving the need 
of free, spontaneous play-life in childhood. The growth of the 
physical body demands it; the growing powers of the mind 
depend upon it; the social and moral welfare results from it. 1 

While philosophers, statesmen, religionists, and educators 
from the classic days of Greece to the end of the eighteenth 
century had recognized the worth of play in childhood to a 
certain extent, to Friedrich Froebel is due the honor and credit 
of utilizing and organizing the play-life of children as the basis 
and corner-stone of a system of education. In the words of 
Dr. W. T. Harris: " . . . . these (Froebel's plays and games) 
are thoroughly humane in their nature and they offer to the child 
in a symbolic form the treasures of experience of the race, in 
solving the problems of life. They make children wise without 
the conceit of wisdom." 2 Jean Paul Richter in his Levana has 
well said, "Play is the first poetry of the human being," and, as 

['The bibliography relating to plays and games is so extensive it would 
be beyond the limits of this article to refer to any but those bearing most 
directly upon the following outline.] 

2 Introduction to Mottoes and Commentaries to Froebel's Mother Play, 
pp. xiii-xv. 
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Ruskin says, "all true work is praise, all true play is love and 
prayer." 3 

A threefold attempt is made in this article: First, to outline 
briefly the philosophical and psychological implications found in 
Froebel's writings concerning plays and games; second, to sug- 
gest the most important modern points of view ; third, to suggest 
periods and kinds of plays and games for children of kinder- 
garten age. 

I 

First, Froebel's ideas of education are the result of the 
philosophical thought and atmosphere of his age. The law of 
unity, which is basic in every phase of his educational procedure, 
is, for him, the universal law of all development. It governs the 
unfolding of natural objects, as well as the mind. "This all- 
controlling law is necessarily based on an all-prevading, energetic, 
living, self-conscious, and, iience, eternal unity." "Education 
consists in leading man, as a thinking, intelligent being, growing 
into self-consciousness, to a pure, and unsullied, conscious and 
free representation of the inner law of Divine Unity, and in 
teaching him ways and means thereto." 4 

Froebel divides education into three periods: i, earliest 
childhood; 2, boyhood; 3, manhood. The human being is 
always to be considered in relation to God, to nature, and to 

humanity. 

It cannot be doubted that Froebel for the most part kept clearly in 
mind throughout his work this idea of the educational process as a process 
of interaction, a process by which the spiritual experience, the ideal values 
of human life, are mediated or communicated to the individual. 5 
To Froebel it was possible to know life only through social rela- 
tions, for only in response to the demands made upon him by 
the human family, by nature, and by God, could he come to 
consciousness of self and the oneness of all things. 

"For Froebel, as for Fichte, freedom depends on activity and 
reflection, and for both the ethical law is, each particular action 

3 Adolescence, Vol. I, p. 235. 

* Froebel, Education of Man, pp. 1, 2. 

5 J. A. MacVannal, Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel, p. 87. 
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forms part of a series, which leads the individual to spiritual 
freedom." 6 

Play is the highest phase of child-development .... for it is a self- 
active representation of the inner — representation of the inner from inner 
necessity and impulse. Play is the purest activity of this age .... and 
typical of human life as a whole. It gives joy, freedom, inner and outer 
rest. It holds the source of all that is good. A child that plays thoroughly, 
until physical fatigue forbids, will surely be a thorough, determined man, 
capable of self-sacrifice. Play is not trivial, it is highly serious, and of 
deep significance. 

The plays of childhood are germinal leaves of later life, for the whole 
man is shown in these tendencies. If the child is injured, if the germinal 
leaves of the future tree of life are marred, he will only with the greatest 
difficulty escape the stunting effect of the injury it entails. 7 

In the 

period of childhood the aim of play consisted simply in activity as such — 
in boyhood the aim lies in a definite conscious purpose; it seeks representa- 
tion as such, or the thing to be represented in the activity. 8 

The nature of play should be the development of the physical 
nature, but, to Froebel, the physical activity is but an "inner 
craving," "and has its grounds in his inmost life." 9 

The activity of the senses and limbs of the infant is the first germ, .... 
the first formative impulse. 10 

With the advancing development of the senses there is development in 
the child simultaneously and symmetrically, the use of the body, of the 
limbs ; and this, too, in a succession determined by their nature, and the 
properties of corporeal objects. 11 

The type of play-activity treated in Froebel's Pedagogics, 
while dealing largely with "means of fostering employment" or, 
with educative play materials, again and again enunciates very 
clearly both his philosophical basis and the psychological method 
for the types of play selected by him. 18 

We have repeatedly said, and everyone can observe, that the child is to 
feel and experience, to act and represent, to think and to recognize, and 

"J. A. MacVannal, Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel, p. 89. 
' Education of Man, pp. 54, 55. 'Ibid., pp. 112, 113. 

9 Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, pp. 238, 260, 261. 

10 Education of Man, p. 34. n Ibid., p. 47. 

w Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, pp. 28, 67, 237, 145, 122, 206. 
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that in this threefold yet single nature are included the totality of his 
expression of his life and of his activities. 18 

The Mother-Play Book contains the type of play most advo- 
cated by Froebel and used by the majority of his followers. It 
gives the key to his philosophy of life, and forms the basis of 
the so-called "subject-matter" and of the games of the kinder- 
garten used by all who follow the historic method. Froebel's 
conception of play is relational. The function of the mother or 
teacher is to present ideals of life in play form; in order that 
the child himself may have "fore-shadowings" or "premoni- 
tions" of his later adult life. Froebel unquestionably recog- 
nized that instinctive life of the child in certain aspects, for he 
frequently refers to activity itself as instinctive. He values both 
the imitative and social aspects of play, but his treatment of the 
instinctive life of the child is not unitary, but isolated. The whole 
emphasis is upon the symbolic nature of play, for the major 
portion of his writings shows forth his methods by analogues. 

Froebel's method of realizing his philosophical ideals was 
deductive. 14 While we are enjoined not to be "mandatory," or 
"prescriptive" 15 and are urged to be "following" 16 in our guid- 
ance, yet the tendencies indicate that by presenting only such 
ideals as are true to all life, can we truly educate the child. 
Occasional divergence is permitted, 17 but other than this is un- 
worthy of the nature of man. From the practical point of view 
Froebel inaugurated the inductive method in his work, and his 
efforts in the organization of his ideals into a new form of 
practice was experimental, but as has already been indicated, 
the trend of his writings evidences the attempt to make the prac- 
tical working-out of his theory conform to the postulates of his 
philosophy. 

13 Op. cit., p. 122. 

14 See Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, p. 237. 

15 Education of Man, pp. 10-14. 
"Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, p. 79. 
17 Ibid., p. 239. 
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Froebel's general position is that spiritual monism which conceives 
material and mental evolution as continuous phases of one spiritual move- 
ment. 18 

In the Mother-Play Book are presented typical experiences 
of life which the historic kindergarten utilizes today in the same 
form as when first written, and as Miss Blow says, 

By playing all the ideals which interpret nature and human life, the 
kindergarten flings the rainbow bridge between the heart of childhood and 
the vision of manhood, and through the allurement of the beautiful impels 
intellect to wrestle for truth, and persuades will to a prevailing struggle 
for goodness." 

Again, 

The merit of the kindergarten games will be more closely discerned if 
we pause to define accurately the meaning of typical characters. A typical 
character is the concrete embodiment of some generic or creative aspect of 
human nature, or of some native passion which collides with generic self- 
hood. 

The characters represented in kindergarten games must have three 
marks. They must be typical, elementary, and ideal. Children should not 
waste time dramatizing the merely capricious. They should not represent 
elementary types of evil. They should not represent complex types of 
either good or evil. 

The question arises, then, do children of kindergarten age 
respond most vitally, or embody most truly, this class of plays 
selected by adults? I think not. Would not the best evidence or 
test of their value be to discover what games or plays are most 
commonly chosen by children when undirected by adults? "It is 
this freedom of choice and action at this early age which must 
inevitably be the criterion of judgment of kindergarten games." 
To summarize this statement: We present the point of view of 
the advantage to kindergarten education of philosophic adult 
ideals, versus the child's own ideals. 

II 

A. If it is true, as we believe, that freedom of choice and 
action are fundamental to the pedagogy of the kindergarten, 

M J. A. MacVannal, Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel, pp. 
97-116. See also S. E. Blow, Educational Issues of the Kindergarten, p. 271. 
18 Ibid., pp. 66, 74, 140, 143. 
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then the relation of the children to environment and heredity- 
must be carefully considered. We do not believe that "nature 
and heredity" are radically false, but that the children can be 
trusted to select much that will be nutritive physically, mentally, 
and morally. The young child is non-moral, and only gradually 
can he grow into a consciousness of moral values, through con- 
crete need in his own daily life, and "only by experience will he 
learn the meaning of truth and the value in accomplishing his 
ends." Often what is true for him is not our view of truth, but 
is his vividness of imagery, his ideal, and he has not learned, 
as yet, to distinguish between it and the real world. His con- 
sciousness of moral worths is somewhat comparable to his own 
stages of growth; I, impulsive; 2, tending toward co-operation; 
3, social regard and greater reliability, etc. The child needs, 
therefore, a social environment that presents a variety of ex- 
periences, both from the point of view of the objective world and 
the possibilities of subjective reactions. This will offer large 
scope for those instinctive activities that are so essential to all 
his later life, for out of them, or upon them, it is made. 

They are all impulses, congenital, blind at first, and productive of motor 
reactions of a rigorously determinate sort. Each one of them, then, is an 
instinct, as instincts are commonly defined. But they contradict each other 
— "experience" in each particular opportunity of application usually decid- 
ing the issue. 20 

Man has a far greater variety of impulses than any lower animal .... 
Owing to man's memory, power of reflection, and power of inference, they 
come each one to be felt by him, after he has once yielded to them and 
experienced their results, in connection with a foresight of those results. 2 * 

The relation of these instinctive acts to the emotional life of 
the child is fundamental, but general, 22 and while slight, 23 is 
significant. While the play-life of the child is undoubtedly in- 
stinctive, play is a general term descriptive of many aspects of 
activity, 24 or is "simply a way of looking at things." 85 In the 

"James, Psychology, Vol. II, p. 293. '"■Ibid., p. 390. 

M Angell, Psychology, pp. 313, 325. ** James, Vol. II, p. 450. 

24 Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study, p. 50. 
'"Angell, Psychology, pp. 106-8. 
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words of Mr. James, life is all play and fairy-tale and learning 
the external properties of things. 26 Happily the fairy-tales form 
a most important part of his life, for they incite to activity of 
the best order. 

The directive work in the kindergarten, so far as guiding activity is 
concerned, must lie mainly in the direction of organizing the tyrannical but 
necessary reflexes that we call habits. Infant education should be mainly 
concerned with stocking and directing the subconscious nerve centers. 

And in the kindergarten all this training of the lower nerve centers 
takes place in a social atmosphere to which the children are fully alive and 
to which they freely respond. Sympathy, emulation, hope, fear, selfishness, 
altruism, all the passions that gather round social life and intercourse are 
available for the teacher who knows how to use them. Hence the work 
and play must be directed to group activities that will give wide and ordered 
activity to all the feelings of social life." 

In Section I we noted that Froebel's effort was to bring the 
child to an apprehension of adult truth by analogy. According 
to the modern point of view 

there is a tacit assumption that it is a good indication of future mental 
ability for the child's expressions and attitudes to show early a similarity to 
adult types. To emphasize these analogues to adult life is to lay stress 
on the least important aspects of child-life. The daily spontaneous outgo 
of energy in play, imagery, and work is of far more importance as an 
indication of the future than are the clever doings which are often mere 
imitations — not the sparklings of intelligence that they seem to be to the 
adult, but simply efforts, along with many others, that the child puts forth 
to express himself. 28 

This view of the developing life of the child is most clearly 
and satisfactorily stated by Mr. King in the following words: 

The functional point of view emphasizes, first of all, the intimate 
interrelation of all forms of mental activity, and the impossibility of 
describing any one aspect of consciousness except with reference to the 
organization of consciousness as a whole. 

It (the conscious state) is no longer regarded as an imperfect mani- 
festation of that which it is hoped may mean something in a later stage 

26 James, pp. 401, 427. 

27 Earl Barnes, Elementary School Teacher, October, 1908, pp. 60, 61 ; cf. 
Irving King, Psychology of Child Development, Introduction by John Dewey, 
p. xviii. 

™Ibid., p. 4. Note also p. 10. 
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of life. The conscious state exists here and now, and it must be inter- 
preted entirely with reference to its origin and meaning in the here and 
now. 29 

The life of the child is to be considered from this unitary 
point of view, in his developing of consciousness. 

Nothing can be more uncertain than to judge of consciousness by its 
so-called expressions. The conclusions must rest on the assumption that 
certain activities are necessarily connected with certain conscious states — 
an assumption that for any particular case must be more or less hypotheti- 
cal. In others words, we must depend on the mere assumption that such 
and such an act expresses such and such a conscious state. 

The situation is, however, quite different if we know what is the 
functional relation of consciousness to activity. We know, on the one hand, 
that the consciousness of the child changes with its growth, from a rela- 
tively vague to a highly specialized form. We know also that its activities, 
its possibilities of movement, change enormously with maturing years. 

Consciousness is related, not to activity, but to the growth of 
activity. 

The point to be emphasized is that there must be a unified consciousness 

from the very first, even though it be a vague one Emotion is no 

more capable of being defined in and of itself than is any other mental 

attitude Just as a co-ordinated movement of any kind must occur 

with reference to some end that is to be accompilshed, so with the emotion 
that arises within such co-ordination. 80 

In other words, there is no such thing as emotion in general; it is 
always directed toward something.* 1 

Emotional attitudes are as much differentiated products as any other 
mental function, and it is impossible to postulate their presence before there 
have been built up consciously co-ordinated sets of activity with reference 
to definite things and persons. We do not attempt to find the first appear- 
ance of emotion. The really important question is to discover the kind of 
a process or situation that tends to call for the division of labor that the 
emotional attitude represents The true method is to take the experi- 
ence and note what sort of activity it stands for, how it differentiates and 

grows in complexity as the demands made upon it increase We are 

not concerned with finding in the child analogues of adult events, but in 
defining "conditions" in terms of their meaning and significance in the 
experience in which they occur." 

"Ibid., pp. 5, 6 (italics mine). 

80 Psychology of Child Development, pp. 30, 32, 35 (italics mine). 

31 Ibid., p. 43. "Ibid., p. 70. 
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Imitation in the play-life of the child must be considered 
from the same functional point of view to derive its full worth. 33 
This gives added weight and value to those simple, repetitional 
forms of play that so often are disregarded by the young kinder- 
gartner as too trivial . to claim her attention, viz. ; arm and leg 
movements, clapping, etc., play with sand, playthings, etc., repe- 
titional acts. 

Sufficient inductive study has been made by many able and 
sympathetic child students with thousands of children, to make 
very clear certain tendencies in the plays and games of un- 
directed or self-directed children. 34 But, perhaps, of even 
greater importance from the point of view of development, are 
the results of investigation concerning nascent stages. 36 For the 
period of childhood the two fundamental requirements are that 
(1) suggestion should play an important role, and (2) the spon- 
taneity of the child should have full freedom. These needs are 
fully outlined, and every teacher of young children would do 
well to take them to heart. 

The testimony of all the observers of children in self-directed 
play is the close relation it bears to the environmental conditions, 
growth, pleasure and greater power in movement, understanding 
and initiative result. Whitman adds his tribute: 

There was a child went forth every day, and the first object he looked upon 

he became, 
And that object became a part of him, for the day or a certain part of the 

day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 

A great many of the tendencies to action that we shall have to consider 
are usually accounted for in a vague and useless fashion by being described 
as recapitulation from early race history. We shall attempt to state them 
in terms connected with the immediate life-processes of the child itself. 
If such a statement is possible, it will certainly be more illuminating than 
one in which the emphasis is largely on the past. 88 

83 Ibid., pp. 119, 122, 123, 127, 128. 

84 Dr. Gulick, Ped. Sent., Vol. VI, No. 2; Mr. Cooswell, ibid., p. 315; Dr. 
McGhee, ibid., Vol. VII, p. 459 ; E. Barnes, Studies in Education, Vol. I, No. 6. 

85 E. B. Bryan, Ped. Sem., Vol. VII, p. 357. 

86 King, op. tit., pp. 154, 156. IS7. 
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The really illuminating category, then, under which to describe the 
child's activities, and one which includes them all on an equal basis, is that 
of present function. Their backward reference to the life of a remote 
ancestry is of far less moment to the educator than the fact that they are 
essentially the manifestation of a developing psycho-physical organism, and 
that in some way they make possible the activities of later stages and in 
the end condition the adequate performance of the functions of maturity. 
From this standpoint it becomes of even greater importance than before 
to know accurately from a study of children themselves just what we can 
call functions and activities of an immature mind. We do not mean to 
say that the study of the backward reference in the child's life is not neces- 
sary, but that the value of such a study for the teacher consists solely 
in applying it to the elucidation of its significance in the child's present 
experience. The question then is : What are the activities that characterize 
an undeveloped or immature mind and body, and in what way do they 
condition later and more adequate reactions?" 

In this relation we note the similarity to Froebel's classifica- 
tion of the play-activities of early childhood, but with much 
clearer statement as to its meaning and value. (Note p. 175 
for a fuller statement. ) Here ( 1 ) we find further corroborative 
testimony as to the kind of games naturally shown by the chil- 
dren themselves ; the succeeding stages of interest center 38 about 
(2) objects, toys, real things, and (3) the legal period, as 
described by Dr. Gulick, (ages 7-12). It concerns social co-opera- 
tion to a higher degree. The interests center about ideas; the 
requirements of games are more exact. (Note also Miss Sisson's 
experience. 39 ) A comparison with Froebel's stages of play is 
suggestive. 40 

The criterion of value for the future is necessarily one for the observer, 
one to be applied only after the evolution has been completed, and when we 
can look back and interpret the incomplete in terms of the complete. It may 
be perfectly legitimate in philosophy to use such a standpoint, but for 
psychology the criterion must be in terms of present function. From this 
point of view we have outlined the unfolding of the child's interests and 
disposition to certain sorts of action. 41 

37 Op. cit., pp. 160, 161. Note also pp. 164-166, 180, 181, 187, 188. 
M A. Tanner, The Child, chap. xix. 
w Studies in Education, No. 5. 
"Education of Man, pp. 267, 271, 303. 
41 King, op. cit., p. 40. 
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The earlier interests of man are not the mystic foreshadowings of what 
is to come, but the stuff that goes on differentiating until it reaches a 
degree of co-ordination and specialization that by common consent we call 
mature. There is no reason intrinsic in any activity at any time that labels 
it as more or less perfect, or as higher or lower in the scale of develop- 
ment. The boy does not form various clubs and societies with his play- 
mates so that he may be a better member of society, but he does become an 
efficient and useful member of society because of these youthful co-opera- 
tions. This is in substance all we can mean by the "development of 
interests." 4a 

B. A few statements as to the nature or theory of play are 
needful to give meaning to the other sections of this paper. The 
simplest form of statement, 43 explanatory of the nature of play, 
is that "playful acts are always performed for their own sake, 
usually prepare for future usefulness, and are the outcome of 
inner tendencies of development resulting from past experiences 
of the race." 44 Or, stated differently, the four theories most 
suggestive and quite reconcilable are the Schiller-Spencer theory, 
that of surplus energy; that stated by Gross as the preparatory 
theory; 45 that by Hall 46 as the motor-habits and spirit of the 
past persisting in the present, and that "it is an expression of 
psychic life and reacts on it." 47 

I would not claim too much, but I cannot believe there can be any 
education in the true sense of the word that does not deeply involve the 
emotions and the will, and that does not take root in the inheritances that 
have come down from the motor-habits of the race; and as these motor- 
habits, endeavoring to persist in the present, are involved in play, we find 
there the surest and nearest approach to a true education of the child.* 8 

The reader who may chance to be unfamiliar with Groos's 
book, The Play of Man, is urged to read the third section of the 

12 Ibid., p. 216. 

43 Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study, p. 58. 
"Ibid., chap, ix, p. 147. 

48 G. E. Johnson, Education by Plays and Games, p.. 38. 
46 G. S. Hall, Adolescence, Vol, I, p. 202. 
" T. R. Croswell, Ped. Sem., Vol. VI, No. 3, p. 323. 

48 G. S. Hall, Adolescence, Vol. I, pp. 183, 204, 235 ; also Barnes, Studies 
in Education, Vol. I, No. 9, p. 359. 
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work, and note especially the last three chapters in it; also the 
second chapter in A. F. Chamberlain's valuable work, The Child 
— A Study in the Evolution of Man. Groos states that biology 
proves to us that the child does not play because he is young, 
but, he is young because he must play ! 

Play in childhood is concerned with everything; emotions, acts, thoughts, 
imaginings, speech, all begin their career under its subtle influence; language, 
poetry, art, science, all begin in child-play; the seekers after knowledge 
"play" as surely and as naively as the child. 

Ill 

In our effort to improve the plays and games of children 
under the age of seven, or, with more direct reference to their 
social grouping, in the kindergarten, we need to take closely 
to heart and mind the criticisms brought upon the kindergarten 
by scientists, artists, educators, physicians, or the "public." 
While their criticisms often show a lack of insight or appreciation 
for what has been contributed to education at large by the kinder- 
garten principle and method, the marvelous change of mental 
attitude it has produced in many groups and communities of 
people; while, also, the cause of childhood from every point of 
view has been greatly advanced; yet, it still is true that the 
cherished ideals of its founder have been far from realized, and 
the hopes and efforts of child students the world over have not 
yet borne the fruit so much coveted. 

We fully recognize that as a social organism it is impossible 
to attribute the causes of these unfulfilled hopes and ideals to the 
one phase of educational life, the kindergarten, but we do need 
to be self-examining in order that we may be more accountable 
for our heritage and our stewardship. I. In the light of un- 
questionable facts 49 have we met the physical needs of children 
as fully as we might ? 2. Have we so environed them that they 
have been stimulated, or had occasion to react from objective 
or subjective stimulus freely and creatively? 3. What occasions, 
"according to the nature of the child," have we offered for 

"A. F. Chamberlain, The Child, pp. 13, 18; also Ped. Sent., June, 1908, p. 
271. 
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growth in moral action and ideas? These are the questions, or 
such as these, that we need to face. We believe that the plays 
and games of the kindergarten offer a better opportunity than 
any other one medium for development in these directions. We 
tear we have not honored, as we should, the fact that the child 
not only delights, but needs to realize his own possibilities in the 
"joy of being a cause," or his powers in experimentation. 50 
We have oft-times presented plays and games more suitable for 
illustrative material for subject-matter, etc. We are beginning 
in different centers to plan for time when there shall be no plan. 
In other words, free-play has an honored place and time in the 
newer phases of kindergarten life. Many simple toys, pictures, 
books, sand-piles, as well as sand-tables, gardens, and play-places, 
are to be found in our most advanced kindergartens. The latter 
means of play were considered by Froebel himself the indis- 
pensable requirements for the children. Unquestionably Froebel 
was in the most -natural play-relation to the children of his 
kindergartens, but in his effort to fully work out his theories 
in practice, the preponderant appeal in his own thought was the 
satisfying of the intellectual needs, and it dominated the form 
of his writings which have been the main source of training for 
kindergartners the world over, coupled with the more or less 
adequate interpretation of his followers. 

While Froebel's aim in the plays and games was to develop 
creative self-expression, the games that are cited in the chapters 
on Movement Plays, 51 as well as those in the Mother-Play Book, 
are largely of a formal and symbolic nature and the chance for 
free self-expression is greatly limited. 

In general, the play-life of a child expresses itself during 
four periods of life: (a) babyhood (1 to 2 l / 2 ) ; (b) early 
childhood (2^ to 6) ; (c) childhood merging into girlhood and 
boyhood (6 to 12) ; (d) boyhood and girlhood merging into 
the adolescent period (12 to 20). 

a) The first period is characterized by simple movements 
for their own sake and the beginnings of instinctive activity. 

50 A. F. Chamberlain, The Child, p. 16. 

51 Froebel, Pedagogics. 
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b) The second is a continuation of the first, with new in- 
stinctive tendencies manifest, and the plays and self-made games 
centering more strongly about objects — realities. This is more 
noticeable till about 5j4 years of age. It is the individualistic 
period. The imagination becomes more active with a growing 
knowledge of things and vague ideas of the relation of means 
and ends. "Primarily the imagination is a power of realization, 
not of fanciful playing with uhreals." 52 

c) The third period begins to evidence spontaneous co-opera- 
tion in social groups and the interests center about social relations. 
It is the time of competitive instincts and a desire for skill. The 
relation of means to ends is evident, rather than in immediate 
realities. 

a) Babyhood. The form of play at this first period is 
largely motor, somewhat rhythmic. Froebel utilizes it largely 
by use of balls, and through songs. We can add to these oppor- 
tunity for repetitional play, as previously mentioned. 

b) Kindergarten age. During this period the form of play 
is largely rhythmic (simple individual dance movements, etc.) 
and imitative. In the latter class almost endless opportunities 
present themselves. Their chief characteristics will be deter- 
mined by environmental influence, for they belong largely to the 
representative group. The beginnings of creative arrangement 
appear. 

c) and d) Boyhood and girlhood. These ages witness great 
changes, for experience has registered much that is new, and 
so enriched the child, that memory plays an active part. The 
imagination is therefore more highly developed. Constructive 
and dramatic plays predominate, and originality is greatly 
enhanced. 

In many kindergartens undoubtedly the swing of the pendu- 
lum has gone to an opposite extreme in the use of rhythmic 
activity, or, the plays and games have been for the "subject's" 
sake rather than the child's sake. If we bear in mind that the 

52 John Dewey, Mental Development, pp. 6, g, n ; note also Angell, 

Psychology, pp. 170-80. 
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nature of the child and the nature of play should and do coincide, 
it will economize effort and make for freedom. 

"At the beginning there was rhythm." 53 

In the dark background of history there is now much evidence that 
at some point play, art, and work were not divorced. They all may have 
sprung from rhythmic movement which is so deep-seated in biology because 
it secures most joy of life with least expense." 

Rhythmic movement is the inevitable expression of certain 
moods. By watching for the play of these moods, either ( 1 ) in 
activity itself, or (2) centered about playthings, or (3) centered 
about ideas or social groups, we can naturally lead the children 
to create their own play-forms. These may be in simple dances 
or games. 

The main point is, that we shall meet the child upon his own 
plane of development, note his states of activity, emotion, or 
idea, and help him to originate of his own initiative his form of 
expression. We remember from our former statement that only 
as these activities and interests are considered from a functional 
point of view, in the "here and now," with reference to "how 
and why" they came to be, can we adequately help little children 
to make ideal that which already allures them on and out into 
a fuller, more perfect expression or being. 

"Unless we condemn the experience, we cannot condemn any 
of the activities that have called it into being." This type of 
activity is a unity in itself, and is adequate to the plane upon 
which the child lives, moves, and dwells. 

If the plays and games of the kindergarten are not develop- 
ing (a) motor-power, (b) initiative, (c) individual and some 
degree of social control, is the kindergarten doing what is quite 
within its own realm? 55 We believe that the kindergarten has 
not done all that it could along these lines. Sporadic efforts have 
been evident, but the time is now ripe, with the increasing clear- 
ness of view concerning the social function of education, to 

t3 G. S. Hall, Adolescence, Vol. I, p. 211. 

"Gross, Vol. II, pp. 383, 392, 394. 

05 Colin Scott, Social Education, pp. 33, 34. 
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further these efforts and we believe the courage born of experi- 
ence will give conviction of insight and principle. 

On the one hand we believe the unchanging influence of un- 
due organization of plays and games will be done away with, 
and on the other the seemingly aimless, confused, spontaneous 
activities of the children will, through the guidance of the feel- 
ing, seeing, and knowing teacher, be related unconsciously to 
the social group of which they form a part. In this connection 
a word as to the function of the teacher will not be amiss. She 
should not be the leader, but the "occasioner" only, who from 
the standpoint of larger experience can help the children upon 
their own path of discovery. Her personality will be the moving 
power. 

The music in relation to the plays and games should be of the 
sort that integrates with the growth of the child and is a natural 
counterpart of the acts, feelings, and ideas which are being ex- 
pressed in play form, and in the main should be quite simple. 

In other words, we heartily recommend to every kinder- 
gartner who believes that the foregoing statements are worthy 
of consideration, that she endeavor to follow the requirements 
for children of kindergarten age (outlined by Mr. Bryan) ; that 
her methods be largely those of suggestion and imitation, and 
that she give children full scope for free, spontaneous play. 

When she possesses experience based on such conditions she 
will realize that her highest obligation will be to enable each little 
child to live out his own life as fully as possible, according to the 
ideals of his own stages of growth, not hers. Then she will 
make occasion for him ( I ) in his baby days, to reveal in playful, 
free sense-activity, for the joy of being alive; and again, (2) 
during his kindergarten days, to imitate and make rhythmic 
experiences that are worthy, to his heart's content, and while 
she will endeavor to bring him into contact with nature in every 
way, yet in his own environment no matter how undesirable, can 
be found much that is worthy of representation in play, and if 
life abounds, he can idealize the real that he knows, enters into, 
and possesses, through his own creative dramatizations. Then, 
as he grows into a period (3) when he requires more complex 
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conditions for constructiveness, or larger group games, etc., he 
passes into the life of the school, he will be better prepared to 
function adequately there because he has lived out his own life 
as fully as possible in each previous period. 56 

In conclusion let me recall the main points we have tried to 
elucidate : 

I. That Froebel's plays and games were based on the postu- 
late of idealistic philosophy; that they were to bring to the 
child ideals common to the adult world. 

II. That the modern point of view is that ideals possessed 
by the child himself and the whole group with whom he plays 
will be utilized as means of gaining higher ones; that only as 
he functions in relation to those from whom he has come and 
with whom he associates, can he rise to higher levels later on. 

III. That the plays and games of the kindergarten will be 
expressive of the "life that is in and around all ;" that they are 
conditioned by local factors, differing in each center (nationality, 
numbers, environment, etc.); that "stages of growth" must be 
the fundamental consideration, or point of departure. 

If reality is in the unity of the spiritual and material, the kindergartner 
will lead a child to feel that there should be a guiding thought which seeks 
expression through all the materials at his command, through conversation, 
story, song, rhythm, game, and handwork. Balance will always be pre- 
served, the creative spirit will be called forth and take form in something 
adequate to the significance of the moment. A child will gain a feeling of 
the self as an organic unity; thought and expression in perfect accord will 
intensify the personality." 7 

"Teachers of little children of all grades will find suggestions of special 
value concerning games as typical of the best work along these lines, in Mr. 
G. E. Johnson's book, Education by Plays and Games, published by Ginn & Co. 
Note especially pages 65-94 for children of kindergarten age. The studious 
and inventive teacher will be able to help her group of children to utilize their 
own resources and develop games most suited to their conditions. With such 
suggestions, as in this and other books arranged to meet the growing, changing 
child-life, the games will be more in accord with his health and happiness than 
any other type. 

For folk dances see Miss Caroline Crawford's book, published by A. S. 
Barnes, and Suggestions for Graded Games and Rythmic Exercises, a book 
by Marion B. Newton, published also by A. S. Barnes. 

67 Miss Luella Palmer, Elementary School Teacher, September, 1908. 
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The attitude which the kindergartner will try to create will 
depend upon her own attitude toward the universe. The spirit 
of this article on plays and games and the point of view of the 
writer are in hearty accord with the quotation and article re- 
ferred to, particularly the third principle which it states : 

She (the kindergartner) could hold one of three differing views : 
(i) that spirit is transcendent only, (2) that it is immanent only, or (3) 
that it both enfolds and is in matter If God's purpose is a living, grow- 
ing one which man is helping to embody, the kindergartner will have a 
definite plan in mind, but it will be a principle rather than a design, so 
flexible that it will allow for variation which would be more valuable for 
the children at the particular time and place than the detail she had prepared. 

In China society succeeds and civilization stands still. With our larger 
freedom the child throws off some part of the useless burden, expresses 
anew the ideals of life, and even reacts upon the adult so as to retard his 
hastening decadence, and civilization advances steadily onward. With 
increasing freedom in the study of realities and in living schools, our 
children will bring us still larger life with the birth of each new generaton.™ 

May the wondrous confidence of the little child be furthered, 
may his wonder-world be enriched, and the unfolding of his 
spirit, in gladsome, free, mirthful, and yet strengthening activity, 
be made more possible by our fellowship in play ! 

M Earl Barnes, Studies in Education, No. 9, p. 360 (italics mine). 



